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THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE COMPARED WITH | 


THE WONDERS OF ROMANCE. 


try, especially if it be not read in connection with 
romances. 

I think I may safely draw the inference, from 
the facts stated, that our countrymen show a ve 
strong predilection for a light and fictitious litera- 
ture. And I might add other evidence, were it 
needful. It would be shown in the register of 
every circulating library, as it is in almost every 
public original exhibition in the college and the 
academy. Young men, in such a case, will select 
those subjects in which they feel the most inter- 
est ; and how much mor? common is it, on such 
occasions, to hear discussed the character and 





The whole number of works, original and re-! merits of writers who address chiefly the fancy, 


printed, that were published in the United States 
luring the year ending with June, 1834, was 
623. Of these, 126, or about one fifth, were 
novels and tales. In Great Britain, 1112 works 
were published in the year 1833; of which 71, 
r about one fifteenth, were novels and tales. In 
France, during the same year, 7011 works were 
issued ; of which 355, or about one twentieth, 
were novels and tales. 

I have not been able to obtain a complete cor- 


than those who develop the substantial principles 
‘of accurate science and philosophy! [t is seen, 
, also, in the character of a large part of our peri- 
odicals, which their editors scarcely dare send 
| forth to the public, if not set off with one or two 
' original tales. Excepting a few business news- 
_ papers in our larger towns, most of our hebdoma- 
' dals also must be adapted in the same way to the 
public taste ; and the amorous story often stands 
in singular juxtaposition with the solemn realities 


respondent statement for any year subsequent to’ of practical religion in the adjoining column. 


1834. The following numbers, however, from 
the American Publishers’ Circular for April, 
1856, show a great increase of works of fiction. 
“ In all departments, except that of fiction,” says 
Mr. Norton, “ there were published in this coun- 
try, in the year 1855, about 800 different works ; 
adding for the new and old novels that owed 
birth or resuscitation to this year, the new issues 


But the taste of all classes must be suited. And 
last, though not least, our religious literature 
must be clothed in the drapery of fiction, or it 
will be passed by as old-fashioned and uninter- 
' esting ; while the latest religious romance will 
| be seen occupying a conspicuous place upon the 
| centre table. Nor will the devoted Christian— 
| devoted, at least, to this kind of reading—suffer 


will reach, in round numbers, two thousand.” | sleep to close his eyes, till it has been read 
rhis makes the works of fiction three fifths of the ' through, and the enchanting story, if not the 
whole. | religion of the book, is deeply lodged in his 


These numbers afford some criterion of the 
taste of the reading part of the community in the 
countries specified. And what I wish particu- 
larly to be noticed at this time is, the much 
greater demand in this country for works of fiction 
than in Great Britain or France. Were I to in- 
lude poetry in the list, however, it would swell 
the works of imagination in France to one ninth 
of the whole, and in Great Britain to one seventh ; 
while the poems published in this country during 
the same time were not numerous enough to alter 
the proportion above stated. But it is to novels 


and tales that I wish to confine my attention. ' that remissness and effeminacy will take the place 


memory. 


But it is not my object at this time to go into 
a detailed exposure of the evils of novel reading. 
Suffice it to say, that when the father learns that 
his son, who is in a course of public education, 
has become devoted to this kind of literature, he 
abandons the hope that he will everrise higher as 
a scholar than to become a writer of tales for some 
newspaper or periodical, or possibly the author of 
a play, that shall at least once appear upon the 
boards of Thespis. Or if his son be destined for 
business instead of learning, the father expects 
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of manly enterprise and success. The mother, 
too, who finds her daughter, in spite of all her 
warnings and rebukes, given up to secret mid- 
night communings with the latest romance, 
almost abandons the hope of ever interesting her 


. . fe | 
in those domestic pursuits that have always been 


the glory of New England women, or even in the 
higher and purer branches of literature. Indeed, 
she will be thankful if her daughter, in the 
ebullition of some glowing fancy scene, does not 
evaporate into ether, and pass into that place de- 
scribed by Milton, — 

‘¢_____ All these, upwhirled aloft, 
Flew o’er the back side of the world, 
Into a limbo, large and wide, 
The Paradise of Fools: 
Long after.” 


far off, 
since called 
to few unknown 

But I forbear: for I repeat that I have no in- 
tention of making a direct attack upon the pas- 
sion for romance that has taken so deep a hold 
upon the community. I wish to look at the fact 
that so general a taste for romance exists, with 
the eye of a philosopher; and to inquire what 
that strong, deep-rooted principle of human 
nature is, that lies at the foundation of this taste 
And although I doubt not that some are attached 
to romance because their baser passions there 
find fuel to inflame them, yet L prefer to believe, 
in general, that this taste has a nobler origin, and 


results from that strong love for whatever is new | 
which is found in every human | 


and wonderful, 
bosom y—espec ially in the morning of life. That 


When- 


desire was given us for wise purposes. 
ever it is suffered to waste itself upon fiction, it 


is perverted; and what was 
happiness becomes our bane. 
this beautiful world with enough 
realities to feed and gratify this passion to the 
utmost, through the whole course of our pilgrim- 


age. Passing by all other sources whence it may | 
receive gratification, I request the attention of 
this audience—especially the youthful part of it | 
developed by modern | 


—to some of the wonders 
science. My object is to convince my hearers, 
that here is a far wider and nobler field, and a 
profusion of more delicious fruit, and sparkling 
gems, than fiction can offer. My hope is, that 
I may thus divert the attention of some who have 
begun to sip of the Circzean cup of romance, to 
the pure Castalian fountains of science, where 
the sparkling nectar of truth rises up to meet 
them. 

But in exhibiting the wonders of science, 
where shall I begin’ The field is immense: it 
is the universe ; and it is all filled up with won- 
ders ; and the more critically these are examined, 
the more do they multiply and enlarge. It must 
be, therefore, only a glance that we can now 
take. I feel like the man who has undertaken 
to exhibit in one short hour the mazes and the 
beauties of an extensive series of gardens and 
parks, where the labor of centuries has been ex- 


pended in collecting, arranging, and ornament- 


,| girl, 


ing the fruits and the flowers of every clime, and 
in forming every variety of alley, terrace, and 
arbor, of caseade, lake, and fountain. Thé con- 
ductor, as he hurries his visitors through one en- 
chanting and mazy spot after another, can only 
pluck here and there a flower, or point to the 
clustering fruit, or to some charming landscape. 
This is all I can hope to do, as we move at rail- 
road speed through the wide fields of science. 

L begin with the science of mind, which, 
although abounding in unprofitable speculation, 


| still presents us with many important and won- 


derful truths. There is reason to believe, 
stance, that no idea which ever existed in the 
mind can be lost. It may seem to ourselves to 
be gone, since we have no power to rec all it; as 
is the case with the vast majority of our thoughts. 
But numerous facts show that it needs only some 
change in our physical or intellectual condition 
to restore the long-lost impression. A servant 
for instance, twenty-four years old, who 
could neither read nor write, in the paroxysms 
|of a fever, commenced senses fluently and 
| pompously, passages of Latin, Greek, and He. 
brew ; and it afterwards appeared, that in her 
early ‘a: iys a learned clergyman, with whom she 
lived, had been in the daily habit of walking 
through a passage in his house that opened into 
the kitchen, and repeating aloud the very pass- 
ages which she uttered during her fever. How 
many interesting inferenees crowd upon the mind 


for in- 





intended for our | 
God has filled | 
of thrilling | 


in view of such facts! What an amazing power 
| do they prove to exist in the soul! And what 
|astonishing de »velopments will be made in this 
world or another, when the vast magazine 
thoughts within us shall be unsealed! And who 
can avoid the inquiry, what kind of thoughts he 
|is daily pouring into this storehouse ! 

The capacity of the human mind for know- 
ledge is another of its wonderful powers. By 
every accession of knowledge is that capacity 
enlarged ; nor have the limits of that expansion 
ever been reached, or imagined. Indeed, the 
nature of the mind leads us to the conclusion 
| that there are no limits. And it has already been 
'shown that whatever knowledge the mind 
| quires it can never lose. Whata magnificent 
conception, to attempt to follow the mind along 
the path of the immortal existence, and to see it 
forever drinking in the stream of knowledge, 
whereby it constantly accumulates strength, and 
has the sphere of its capacity enlarged, yet re- 
maining , eternally, infinitely inferior tothe Deity ! 
Yet who can conceive of the vast amount of know- 
ledge it will ultimately attain, or its more than 
angelic intellectual might ? 

No less wonderful is man’s capacity for happi- 
ness. Here too we find no limits but infinity. 
The happy emotions of to-day only qualify the 
soul for stronger emotions to-morrow, provided 
all the strings of the delicate instrument are in 
tune. Nor is the increase in an arithmetical, 
but in a geometrical ratio. Who shall set limits 
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to the expanding series ? or who will doubt but: 
God can fill to overflowing the most enlarged 
capacity through eternal ages ? 

Alike unlimited is man’s capacity for misery. 
In this world his sufferings sometimes rise to a 
fearful height. Nor can we discover in the nature 
of mind any reason why an increase of knowledge 
should not add a proportionate intensity to suf- 
fering. Who ean tell what fountains of misery 
may be broken up, or when, in the round of 
eternal ages, the angry billows shall cease to roll 
over the sonl that has broken loose from the great 
law of rectitude and happiness? Q, it is not 
strange that an inspired writer should declare, 
that man is not only wonderfully but fearfully 
made. His unlimited capacity for misery is 
surely a most fearful trait in his intellectual con- 
stitution. — Hitchcock. 


THE HANDSOME SOUL. 


One day last winter, a little boy from the south 


first lesson in the art of “sliding down hill,” 
when he suddenly found his feet in rather too 
close contact with a lady’s rich silk dress. Sur- 
prised, mortified and confused, he sprang from 
his sled, and, cap in hand, commenced an earnest 
apology : 

“1 beg your pardon, ma’am ; [ am very sorry.” 

“ Never mind,” exclaimed the lady, “ there is 
no great harm done, and you feel worse about it 
than I do.”’ 

“ But, dear madam,”’ said the boy, as his e 
filled with tears, “‘ your dress is ruined. I thought 
that you would be angry with me for being so 
careless.”’ 

“Q no,” replied the lady; “ better have a soiled 
dress than a ruffled temper.”’ 


? 
‘if you call her a beauty, you shan’t choose for 


me. Why, she is more than thirty years old, 
and her face is yellow and wrinkled.” 

“ T don’t care if her face is wrinkled,”’ replied 
the little hero, “ her soul is handsome, anyhow.” 

A shout of laughter followed, from which he 
was glad to escape. Relating the incident to his 
mother, he remarked : 

“QO, mother, that lady did me good. I shall 
never forget it; and when I am tempted to in- 
dulge my angry passions, I will think of what 
she said—‘ better havea soiled dress than a ruf- 
fled temper.’ = 

THE CONTRAST. 

A company of boys were playing ball upon the 
common, while a would-be beautiful lady, clad in 
a beautiful plaid silk, was successfully performing 
the office of street-sweeper. A tiny little fellow, 
in full pursuit of his ball, made a mis-step, and 
inadvertently stumbled upon the trailing skirt. 
Frightened at the sound of ripping stitches, he 
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sprang to his feet, and with a burning cheek 
began to say he was very sorry. But the half- 
uttered apology was arrested by the angry ex- 
clamation : 

* You little seamp, what did you do that for? 
Now just see my dress! ain’t you ashamed of 
yourself ?” 

““No,” replied the boy, “I ain’t ashamed; I 
am glad of it.” 

“You are a naughty boy!” said the woman 
with a stern look. ‘ Do you know where wicked 
boys go when they die ?”’ 

‘Yes, and wicked ladies too,’’ was the care- 
less reply. Meeting an older boy who had wit- 
nessed the whole scene, he was asked if he was 
really glad that he had torn the lady’s dress. 

“‘ No,” he replied, “ I was really sorry at first, 
but I wouldn’t tell her so, after she flamed up in 
that way. I tell you, Bill, I feel as though I’d 
like to do it again, just to see her eyes snap.” 

Alas ! the angry spirit had done its work, and 


se ; ; .’| who can calculate the result? ’Twas but the 
who was on a visit to the city, was taking his | ; ste 


recourse of a moment, yet upon that moment’s 
intercourse may hang the destiny of an immortal 
soul.—Friend of Virtue. 


The blind Irishman ; an account of OLD LYNAGH, 
who was restored to sight when supposed to be 
ahove a hundred years old. 

(Concluded from page 510.) 
As the clergyman called to dress the wounds 
of the patient every second day, for several weeks, 
conversations of this kind were frequently held 


res ° e 
y**\with the old man; and on every occasion he 


discovered more clearly his persuasion of the all- 
sufficiency of the atonement of Christ, the faith- 


| fulness of his promises, the unsearchable riches 
| of his love, the freedom of his mercy to the chief 
+ ; s | of sinners. 
*(Q, isn’t she a beauty!’ exclaimed the lad, | 

as the lady passed on. 


“ Who? that lady?” returned his comrade ; | 


Speaking one day to him about Peter’s walk- 
ing on the water, the clergyman remarked, that 
the moment he doubted, he began to sink; the 
old man was then leaning on his crutch, and 
raising it up, and striking the ground, he cried 
out with great emphasis, “‘ And the moment we 
now doubt, we sink; why should we doubt—is 


|not God Love? is not Christ Love? was he not 
| Love upon the earth, and surely he is not less 


Love now? Yes, Sir, I told that toa man who 
said, that he admitted sinners to him whilst on 
earth, for he was then humble in our flesh, but 
now he is in glory, we cannot go so freely to him. 
What, said I, Christ lessen in love or mercy to 
sinners! No, if he increases in anything, it is 
in mercy ; I think his love is greater and greater 
every day.” Then breaking out in much praise 
concerning the “ riches of the grace’’ of our Lord, 
which he was constantly doing in all his conver- 
sations, his countenance discovered more happi- 
ness and delight in the hope he possessed, than 
seemed possible in a man so very old and blind. 

The girl having recovered, the clergyman 
ceased to visit the old man for some months ; but 
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one day, as he was riding in his neighborhood, | 
he enquired about him, and was told that he had | 
recovered his sight. He immediately rode off to | 
the house, and found the old man in possession of | 
his sight, and standing quite strong and erect. 
He had labored, before he became blind, under a | 
complaint, which, falling on his eyes, produced | 
blindness for six years. He almost suddenly got 
rid of this disease, when the scum over his eyes | 
dissolved, and his strength also returned. He 
now, for the first time, found all nature speaking 
the praise of God, and observed a beauty in it he 
saw not before. But great as was his delight at 
recovering his sight, which enabled him to enjoy 
the beauties of nature, his principal delight was, 
that he could read for himself the Holy Serip- 
tures. The clergyman found by his conversa-| 
tion that his attention was much directed to the 
Psalms, and particularly to the 148th Psalm. 

The vale of Iverk has been long famed for its | 
beauty, its highly picturesque appearance, and 
its rich, fertile soil. It has been long and justly | 
called the Golden Vale. It reaches from near 
Waterford to Carrick-on-Suir, a distance of twelve 
miles. The space between the mountains that 
enclose it is about two miles across. Through 
the centre of it, the river Suir rolls with the 
most beautiful windings; it is continually filled 
with boats of varied size, sailing between Water- 
ford, Carrick, and Clonmel, carrying down the 
staple produce of the country, and bringing back 
merchandize to all the different towns along its 
stream. 

The mountains that enclose it are wooded for 
more than twenty miles along, with the interrup- 
tions here and there of gentlemen’s seats, and 
cultivated spots of corn fields and meadows, 
which show that industry and agriculture are 
subduing them to their very tops. 

In the foreground are several beautiful de- 
mesnes. At the end of the Besborough estate, 
the river widens, and takes an extensive sweep. 
On the other side is the park of Curraghmore, 
the seat of the Marquis of Waterford, which 
covers a diversity of hill and dale, presenting the 
most beautiful and picturesque appearance— 
beyond which the lofty Comera mountains present 
a back ground strongly contrasted with the soft 
and variegated dress of the vale, stopping the 
eye as it passes along, with their craggy and | 
broken tops. 

Acerbi, the Italian traveller, who explored the | 
beauties of the Rhine, and the wild romantic 
scenery of Sweden and Norway, stood for an hour 
with the writer on a mountain which commanded | 
an extended view; whilst gazing on it, he again | 
and again declared, that he never saw anything | 
finer in any part of the world, through which he | 
had travelled. 

Opposite to the demesne of the Marquis of | 
Waterford stood the humble dwelling of old| 
Lynagh. 1 

Speaking to him on the beauty of this scenery, | 


REVIEW. 


which now he could enjoy—--acknowledging in it the 
work of God—he said he would rather have his 
darkness, than all this scenery without the Bible, 
though the whole of it was given him as a pos- 
session : the one could only delight him by day, 
but the other could delight him day and night. 

After he was restored to sight he went con- 
stantly among his neighbors, telling them of the 
love of God in Christ Jesus, and praying them to 
turn to God, and seek mercy through the blood 
of Jesus Christ. 

He often had disputations about the necessity 
of the influence of the Holy Spirit, which he 
maintained was given now, as well as at the be- 
ginning; and it was manifest that he spoke what 


_he felt, for he appeared to enjoy much of the fel- 


lowship of the Spirit, and much communion with: 


| God. 


He had a great knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and used to quote the promises and pas- 
sages that spoke of the tender mercies of His 
redeeming love, with great power. When we 
consider that this man had no intercourse with 
any person who could explain to him the fulness 
of the redemption that is in Christ—living, as h« 
was, in a retired spot, surrounded by an ignorant 
peasantry—that, five or six years before, he had 
no idea of religion—that he was about ninety- 
five years of age when he was brought to the 
knowledge and right understanding of the foun- 


| dation of our hope in Christ, we must be struck 


with the fact, how God can work through the 
simple teaching of His own Word. This als 
shows the blessed effect of the circulation of the 
Scriptures, that those who are in darkness and 
ignorance may be gathered to the Shepherd and 
Bishop of souls. 

Almost one of the first things that impressed 
this old man, when his grandson read to him, 
was the promise of the Spirit of God. He re- 
ceived this in simplicity, and found in it richet 
of life and consolation. 

The clergyman who had had these conversa- 
tions with him, mentioning his case among som¢ 
of his brethren, two of them went with him to 
see him.. They met old Lynagh walking on the 
road near his house; they were struck with his 
venerable appearance, and white flowing hair: 


| he could then see nearly as well as themselves, 


although he had been, as he himself said, ‘as 
blind as the sole of my shoe.”’ They were amazed 
at the spiritual light he possessed, and the power 


with which he spoke of the hope that was in him. 
| Understanding that one of them was nephew and 


likely to be heir to a gentleman residing near 
him, who had a good property, he said, ‘ You 
will be a rich man, my brother.’ The clergy- 
man answered, “‘ You are a richer man, my 
brother ;”’ and after a few expressions of this sort. 
the old man said, with a fine, expressive glow of 
countenance, ‘‘ Yes I am; for ‘all things,’ says 
St. Paul, ‘are yours; whether Paul, or A pollos, or 
Cephas, or the world, or life, or death. or things 
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resent, or things to come, all are yours, for ye 

are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s ;’ so that I ama 
brother and heir too.” The clergyman, over- 
powered by his manner and expression, threw 
his hands on his shoulder and said, “ Yes, you| 
are my brother. I hope you are my brother| 
indeed.” 

He died about a year and a half after the first 
interview of the clergyman, who regretted that | 
distance and many engagements prevented him 
from having more frequent conversations with | 
him ; although were he to detail all that passed 
between them, it would swell this tract to a large | 
book. When the Lord had left him long enough | 
to bear testimony to His mercy, and be a witness 
among the people, He took him to join the song 


ing out mammon’s law of doing evil that good 
may come. Those who defend the necessity of 
war will say, What! would you suffer a foreign 
power to take violent possession of this country, 
and make us hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, nor strike one blow in your defence? I 
reply yes; for if I rightly understand Chris. 
tianity, that is precisely what it insists upon. 

It is not generous in those who conscientiously 
prepare to die fighting in the service of their 
country, to despise another for performing a 
higher duty by facing death in the service of his 
Maker, rather than deliberately disobey Him by 
lifting his hand against his fellow man, who, like 
himself, is made the image and temple of the 
living God. Yet does the world hate, despise 


of His redeemed, in the world of eternal glory.|and persecute the advocate of entire Christian 
. | . . 

| peace. But ah ! how little does it honor, reward, 

PEACE. | or even remember the many Christian heroes who, 

Extracted from the Address of Sir Horace St. Paul, Bart.,| wnder the name of missionaries, endure priva- 

at Ewart Park, April 10th, 1856, on occasion of the| tions as severe, and much more lasting, than the 


presentation to him of a copy of the Holy Scriptures, 
by his UVottage Tenantry. 


| 

On this subject the voice of Christianity pro- 
claims with no uncertainty its own immutable 
command. The patient endurance of individual | 
wrong, which all admit to be the great practical | 
test of real Christianity, is equally binding on us 
as an associated body called a nation, as it is on 
each of us individually. As man must patiently | 
bear wrong from man without thought of violence 
or punishment, so must nation endure injury | 
from nation, returning good for evil. If peace | 
and love be the necessary and indispensable ex- 
ercises by which to prepare for a peaceful fu- 
turity, then must war between nations, like the | 
hostility of individuals, be a direct violation of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


private soldier, but without the same incentive 
of earthly glory. Many of these men live con- 
tinually, as it were, in the open jaws of violent 
death. While they go on God’s service, they 
leave their hearths and homes to God’s care. So 
may a nation who dares, for Christ’s sake, to 
turn the sword into a ploughshare, and not learn 
war any more, as safely trust that God will pre- 
serve it for His good purposes, even though He 
saw fit to accomplish His work by the subjuga- 
tion, and even slavery, of the most prosperous 
country on earth. That war is opposed to Chris- 
tianity is no new principle in this neighborhood. 
So long ago as thirteen hundred years I find the 
same sentiment expressed by the great Columba, 
who was regarded as the apostle of the north. 


. . . . . | . @ e 7 . . . 
Christianity, unless some special exception has|It is written of him that “his mildness and 


been made by God our Saviour. Now, the true 
spirit of Christianity, as broadly apparent in the 
Gospel, not only makes no such exception, but 


charity won the affections of all, and his admira- 
ble response to the chief who asked him to bless 
his sword—‘ may it never shed the blood of man’ 


on the contrary expresses again and again, with|—proved how benign an influence the gospel of 


all the force of which language is capable, that 
the eternal and temporal welfare of every fellow- 
creature (but especially of our enemies) is to be 
the first business and object of solicitude with 
the followers of Christ. In one word, I boldly | 
assert, on the authority of Christ, that all war is/| 
murder, on whatever plea it may be undertaken. 


Though the Christian world denies this, yet has | 


it no better argument than expediency, asserting 
that the sacrifice of that natural (or rather ani- 
mal) law of nature—self-defence—is not required 


peace had shed over his meek spirit. Self-de- 
nying, but without moroseness, his countenance 
uniformly betokened the holy serenity of a soul 
at peace with God through Jesus Christ, and en- 
joying the comforts of the Holy Ghost.’”” How 
is our boasted Christianity of this civilized age 
put to shame by such a beautiful and simple tale 
of primitive holiness, at a period, too, of general 
| darkness and barbarism ! 

When our Saviour first appeared on earth, he 
was proclaimed from heaven as bringing and im- 


by Christianity. Now, of all human defects, no| personating Peace. All His doctrine was, and 


one is more strongly, more frequently, or more 
unmistakably condemned by Christ than this 


|18, perpettally peace. When he departed from 
| the sight of men, he breathed upon his followers, 


very propensity of self-defence and retaliation. | for all time, the never-failing inheritance of 


It lies at the root of human discord ; it is one of 


|spiritual peace. It is the main element of the 


Satan’s most subtle weapons against the Gospel. | gospel—at once the chief object of man’s culti- 


Till the evil spirit of retaliation is cast out of the 
heart, true Christianity cannot settle itself there. 
To set up national defence or domestic protec- 


| vation here, and his chief promised reward here- 
after. Peace, in its true Christian sense, involves 


all the higher duties of man to his neighbor. It 


tion as a justification for the sword, is but carry-! demands love towards every enemy, whether of 
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individu Is or - of nations. The severest perse- 


cution of persons and nations must be submis-| but as they scarcely succeeded, 


sively borne, rather than infrings 
tity of peace. Hostility and Chris tianity can no 
more co-exist together, than can the service of 
God and This is one of the great 
self-sacrifices that constitute the strange struggle 
we have to carry on here below. This adds to 
the burden of the cross ; but while it adds to the 
load, it also mysteriously increases the power to 
bear. 

Finally, on the subject of I know | 
have spoken that which will be scouted by the 
world. But I also know that I do not speak 
mine own words, but the words of Him who has 
in the sacred volume spoken for Himself. 


> upon the sanc- 


mammon. 


eace, 


THE JAPANESE YOUTHS. 


Japan, after having been for so many cen- 


turies hermetically sealed against the admission of 


European influences, has at last concluded com- 
mercial treaties with England and America. The 
Saath non? 2 bell with i ee 
pai int iropist wil all with interest the intro- 
duction of this country to the community 
of nations; the merchant will see in the event an 
opening for much lue 
our re aders as are 


great 


intere sted i j n the evange liza- 
tion of the.world will hail the opportunity as one 


by which missionary effort may be enlarged. 


Eager, indeed, do the J: apanese themselves appear 


to be for communication with other lands ; but at 
present painful obstacles interpose themselves, for 
the code of the country punishes with severity 
all efforts at voluntary expatriation. The follow- 
ing touching incident, related by Mr. Spalding, 
in his recent narrative of the American expedi- 
tion, will painfully illustrate our statement :— 
‘On a fine sunshiny morning, in the latter 
part of April,” writes Mr. Spal ding, “I had 
landed, according to previous appointment, to 
take a botanical tramp into the country with the 
author of the ‘Middle Kingdom,’ and with a 
gentleman from South Carolina, our botanist. I 
reached the shore before them, and a number 
of the villagers around stood on the glistening 
wrens beach between Simoda and the fishing vil- 
lage of Kakizaki, watching the lazy swell as it 
came in a roll against Centre Sima, or broke with 
a low splash through its Gothic cavern, when I 
was approached by two young Japanese, whose 
dress and address told that the ‘y were gentlemen 
in their land. They wore the rich 
breeches; the handles of their short and long 
swords were decorated with amulets, and the 
light blue oval on the summit of their fresh 
shaven polls, shone far smoother than ‘a stubble 
land at harvest home.’ After 
istic bended and knee-pressing salutation, ac- 
if on -d with the aspirated ‘ Eh!’ 
a Japanese can do exactly, which I jocularly re- 


plie xd to with ‘ Abeyo!’ the ‘y came quite close to 
me. 


rative trafic ; while such of 


the character- 


which only | 
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| bor, they attempted to pronounce their names, 
either in their 
sequence or their articulation, particularly of 
Mississippi and Powhatan, I did it for them, and 
at their request wrote all of their names down, 
with one of their camel’s hair pencils. This 
done, they affected to examine with interest the 
chain attached to my ‘tokay,’ or watch, and at 
the same time slippe 1d into the bosom of my vest 
an enveloped letter, which noticing, I immedi- 
ately attempted to withdraw, when they gently 
restrained my hand, cast an anxious glanc ‘around, 
and gave a most imp loring look for s¢ crecy. A 
moment’s thought, and I was willing to indulge 
them in this, believing the document to have some 
reference to a matter which had been mooted 
by the younger officers of the squadron, of which 
I was one. Just after this, a couple of the resi- 
dent officers came up from the direction of Simoda, 
whose approach was the signal for the scattering 
of the villagers, who are not permitted to stand 
and gaze on a stranger. Between them and my 
incognito epistolary friends, salutations were 
formally interchanged, when both parties moved 
off in opposite directions. The examining look 
which accompanied these otherwise very ordin- 
ary politenesses, on the part of those from Simoda, 
caused the idea to pass through my mind that 
the others were from another province. 

“The hour of the day having arrived, when 
the dinner-bell would have been heard, if at home, 
we seated ourselves on the front steps of the tem- 
ple to partake of a little ‘chow-chow.’ Whil 
thus engaged, the incidents of the morning camé 
to my recollection, and I handed over my epistle 
‘extraordinaire, which I had gotten from the 
two Japanese, to my friend the interpreter, to get 
an inkling of what it was all about, at the same 
time giving him my surmises as to its contents. 
It was of much more import; he thought the 
commodore ought to see it, promising to return 
it tome. As there were a — r around us, 
no doubt indulging in the Japanese esp yionage 
I only got, at the time, the superscription, which h 
was: ‘ A secret communication, for the Ameri- 
can men-of-war ships to go up higher.’ 

“On leaving this place we clambered to th 
summit of high, bleak hills, with a very whit 
voleanice formation at the top, so bright that ata 
distance it might well have been taken for snow. 


| The ascent was anything but agreeable, as we 


| were impeded by thick bushes, brier and bramble. 
brocade | 


Two Japanese who attempte d to play pilot fare rd 
worst, but upon getting up some ‘distance had 
the ‘sava’ to see that going ahead was as well as 
going back. We rested at an abandoned quarry 
on the summit, and from here had a fine view of 
the surrounding country. My companions having 
filled the leaves of an old census-book with little 
botanical specimens, comprising rare little plants 


and cozy little wild flowers of every hue, toge ther 


with what they thought were some new speci- 


Pointing to our different ships in the har-! mens of the fern family, we descended into a 
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pretty little valley waving in wheat, and at sun- 
down were at Simoda. 
That night the officer of the mid-watch of the 


Amer- 
a low tone from the top of 
he gangway ladder, “a immediately two young 
Japanese descended to thedeck. The y me ade signs 
to him of great fatigue, held up their tender 
though blistered hands, and desired to cast off 
their boat from the ship, which they were not per- 
mitted todo. An attempt was made to compre- 
hend them by means of a Chinese servant, who 
was awoke for the purpose, but the domestic celes- 
tial insisted that they had ‘rice for sale.” The 
commander of the ‘ Mississippi’ directed them to 
be put on board of the flag ship. Here it was 
ascertained they were from Yedo; that they were 
desirous of coming to our country, and th: at, un- 
able to effect that obje ct or have communication 
with us when we lay off Yokohama, they had fol- 
lowed us, at much risk, in an open boat, from the 
bay of Yedo to our anchorage at Simoda, Their 
plan was, after getting on board of us, to permit 
their boat to go adrift, allowing their swords to 
remain in her, which family relics the Japanese 
regard as very heir-looms, not to be parted with 
but in the last extre mity, ‘tad by this means to 
produce the belief that their owners had been 
drowned when the boat should be picked up. 
Fearing there might be some deception in the 
matter, perhaps a ruse to see in what faith we 
were prepared to observe their laws, which we 
were aware prohibited any of their people from 
leaving Japan for a foreign country, they were 
ordered to be put ashore in a ship’s boatata point 
where they would not be liable to observation, 
which was done, the hour being nearly two in 
the morning. On reaching the beach they soon 
disappeared in the woods. 

‘ A few days afterwards, some of our officers, in 
their strolls ashore, ascertained that there were 
two Japanese confined in a cage at a little barrack 
bac k of the town, and on going there they were 

found to be the persons who had paid the mid- 
night visit to our ships, and they also proved to 
be my unfortunate friends of the letter. Th y did 
not appear greatly downcast by their situation, 
and one of them wrote in his native character on 
a pleci of board, an id passed through the bars of 
Ms cage, to one of our surgeons present, what 


follows :— 


‘ Missiseip pi’ heard = words ‘ American ! 


ican |’ pronounced 1 
+] 


? 


‘When a hero fails in his purpose, his acts 
are then regarded as those of a villain and rob- 
ber, ln Pp yublic have we been seized and pinioned, 
and darkly imprisoned for many days ; the village 

Iders and headmen treat us disd: uinfully, their 
oppressions being grievous indeed; therefore 
looking up while yet we have nothing where- 


. 


with to reproach ourselves, it must now be 


seen whether a hero will prove himself to be one | 


inde ( d. 


“¢ Regarding the liberty of going through the 


| desires, we wished to make the circuit of the five 


sixty states (of Japan) as not enough for our! ness. 


great continents ; this was our heart’s wish for a 
long time. Suddenly our plans are defeated, and 
we find ourselves in a half-sized house, where 
eating, resting, sitting, and sleeping, are difficult, 
nor can we find our exit from this place. Weep- 
ing we seem as fools, laughing, as rogues: alas ! 
for us, silent we can only be. 

“<< ]saqgr Koopa. 

“¢ KWANsucHt MANSJI.’ 

“The commodore, it is said, did not hear of 

their capture and confinement until the next 
morning, when he sent some officers ashore to 
see what might be done in the way of interces- 
sion; but, on reaching the barrack, it was found 
that they had that morning been sent to the city 
of Yedo, and, as the attendant at the place made 
sign, for the purpose of being beheaded.” — The 
Le isure Hon le 





From Kitto’s Daily Bible Illustrations. 
THE SUN-LIKE COURSE 

In reading the 5th chapter of Judges, we have 
always found occasion to pause upon the final 
clause of the song of Deborah. We quote the 
whole sentence, but the latter portion of it alone 
arrests our present attention :—“ So let all thine 
enemies perish, oh Lord ; but let them that love 
Him be as the sun when he goeth forth in his 
might.’’ This comparison of those that love the 
Lord, to the sun going forth in his might, strikes 
every one as being a bold figure: but few pause 
to consider in what sense the progress of those 
who love the Lord,—that is, of believers—may 
be com] ared to that of the sun. 

The comparison, we see, is not merely to the 
sun, but to its going—its course. There is a very 
parallel passage in Prov. 4: 18, “The path of 
the just is as the shining light, that shineth more 
and more, unto the perfect day.” There is this 
difference, that the comparison to light necessa- 
rily ceases at high noon, when the light is per- 
fect ; whereas the comparison to the sun itself 
conte mplates the whole of the believer’s course, 
from the rejoicing rising in the morning, to the 

glorious s etting in the evening. The Scripture 
is full of images and expressions, which, like 
this, ‘Sans ibe the believer’s life as oneof progress 
— progress in knowl lee, holiness and grace. 
The psalmist compares the course of the sun toa 
race: ‘‘The sun, which is as a bridegroom 
coming out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a 
strong man torunarace.” Psalm 19:5. And 
in like manner, this our Christian course is re- 
peatedly in the New Testament compared to a 
race, which has for its goal and object “ eternal 
life.’ There is in this life, thus characterized 
—the inner life—no standing still—no rest in 
present attainments or degree of progress—we 
must go on, growing into greater conformity to 
the Divine image, until that day when our own 
race is run, and we awake satisfied with His like- 
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The fruit that po aot go on to ripen, rots or 


falls to the ground, and this, our present life, is 
but a ripening of the soul for the life to come. 
Let us not therefore rest satisfied with any pre- 
sent experience in the divine life, however pre- 
cious; let us go on, continually on, in earnest 


ease tthe ng 
prayer, for the ripening influences of God’s spirit 


upon our souls; in shunning whatever may stain 
the white robe—the wedding garment, which has 
been given to us; in seeking whatever things 
are lovely, true, and of good report ; and in cher- 
ishing every holy thought, every sacred purpose, 
every pious impression. To whatever we have 
reached in this our course, let us not think we 
have already attained, or are already perfect. He 
who was not behind the very chiefest of the 
apostles in grace and knowledge, thought not so 
of himself. ‘ Brethren,”’ he writes to the.Phil- 
lipians, (iii. 13, 15,) “I count not myself to have 
apprehended ; but this one thing I do, forgetting 
those things that are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, I press to- 
wards the mark, for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” He adds, “ Let us 
therefore, as many as be perfect, be like minded.” 
But let us well mark these words. Perfection, 
then, is not in having reached some high point 
where we can sit still, resting in what has been 
already attained ; but i in the most earnest vigor 
of pursuit, of race, sun-like progress. He says 
not ‘“ let the imperfect,” but, “let the perfect be 
thus minded.” That is, minded as he describes 
himself to be, minded to press eagerly onward to 
lay hold on eternal life. 

It is not, perhaps, necessary that this course 
should be always visible, even to our own eyes, 
much less to the eyes of others. It is not, per- 
haps, necessary that the soul itself should be ex- 
actly vonscious of it. The Spirit of God casteth 
the seed into the ground, and it groweth by night 
and day, we know not how, bearing first the 
blade, then the ear, and then the full corn in the 
ear. It may be with the soul, even as with the 
youthful body, which grows from day to day, 
making great progress, and undergoing most im- 
portant changes, and yet we know it not—are by 
no means conscious of all the gradations of this 
progress, and become sensible of it only when 
we find that our old clothes have become too 
strait for us, or when we try to realize the idea 
of what we were a few years ago. 

It may often happen, that, in the confusion 
which the world and the evil one try to raise 
around us, our sense of perception becomes ob- 
seured, and it may appear to ourselves that we 
have made no progress, or are even going back- 
ward, have lost ground in spiritual things. 

This often tries the soul. It is a grief, and 
we must bear it. Yet let us strive to be of good 
cheer. If we know that God has given to our 
souls a movement in the right direction, and feel 
that we have striven to avoid whatever might 
impede, and sought whatever might expedite our 
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course—if we are sure . that “ God, who cansed 
the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined 


in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ’ 


—let us not be too greatly cast down, even though 
the path of our onward course may not be so ob- 
viously clear to our own eyes as we might wish. 

If we have the treasure of this knowledge, 
that we are in Christ, let us remember that we 
hold this treasure in earthen vessels, that the 
excellency of the power may be of God, but 


|not of us; and therefore, although we may be 


troubled on every side, yet let us not be dis- 
tressed; though perplexed, let us not be in 
despair ; though persecuted, let us feel that we 
are not forsaken ; though cast down, that we shall 
not be destroyed. It may be 
“ Through danger’s path, and sorrow’s gloom,” 
that we march in our heavenward course, but let 
us be content, even if we feel it not. Here also 
the parallel of the sun’s course holds good. How 
often is he hid by clouds from our view for hours 
together! We see not his progress, we cannot 
find his place in the heavens, yet he has steadily 
pursued his course behind the clouds that hide 
him from our view; not less steadily or less 
speedily than if his glorious career had been all 
day apparent to us; and at the appointed hour, 
no less on the gloomy than on the cheerful day, 
he reaches with unfailing certainty his bourne. 
Besides, his course, which figures forth our own, 
cannot be always hidden from our consciousness. 
We know that the sun is there, and that he pur- 
sues his way behind the clouds that hide his face. 
We know that these clouds abide not there for- 
ever, that they abide not long. In a certain 
sense the words of the poet are in this case beau- 
tifully applicable, and to every human orinfernal 
enemy of the Christian’s sun-like course might 
well be spoken : 
“Fond, impious man, 
cloud, 
Raised by thy breath, has quenched the orb of day? 


To-morrow he repairs his golden flood, 
And warms the nations with redoubled ray.” 


thinkest thou yon sanguine 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELP EIA, FOURTH MONTH 2 


, 1857. 


ANNUAL Moxrror FOR FRIENDS 1 1n AMERI- 
ca.—In giving a second insertion to the notice 
of our New York Friends, respecting the prepa- 
ration of an “ Annual Monitor ”’ for this country, 
we may suggest to our readers the importance of 
furnishing the desired information promptly, and 
that al/ deaths occurring amongst Friends should 
be reported. The adoption of this plan has 
enabled our English Friends to show the inter- 
esting fact, that the average age of our members 
in Great Britain and Ireland considerably ex- 
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ceeds the general average of the community at 
large in the most healthful districts. 

The Annual Monitor for 1857 gives the ave- 
rage age in 1853-54, 52 years, 8 months and 
10 days, in a total of 374; in 1854-55, 52 years 
11 months and 21 days, in a total of 357; and 
in 1855-56, 51 years 2 months and 263 days in 
a total of 287. During the first period, two per- 
sons died between the ages of 90 and 100; du- 
ring the second, eleven persons, and during the 


last, nine persons. Between the ages of 80 and 
90, the numbers of deaths during those periods 
were, respectively, 34, 49 and 43 ; and between 
the ages of 70 and 80, they were 89, 80 and 50. 

But it is with especial reference to the religious 
influence of such a publication, that the aid and 
attention of Friends are solicited, and we cannot, 
perhaps, recommend it more effectually than by 
introducing some extracts from a letter, oppor- 
tunely received within a few days, from a highly 
valued correspondent in England, who had no 
knowledge of the proposition now made by 
Friends in New York, but who will be pleased to 
hear of it. He says, ‘‘ My object in now address- 
thee is to draw thy attention to a subject to 
which i fully intended to allude in my last. I 
do it merely as a hint, and in much ignorance 
of the state of things among you; but when read- 
ing in the pages of the Review the instructive 
reports furnished by our Annual Monitor, and 
in other ways, of the lives and Christian expe- 
rience of many of our members, I have been 
Struck with the reflection that you, with a So- 
ciety probably 7 to 10 times as numerous as ours, 
have no publication similar to our Annual Moni- 
tor. I have supposed, perhaps erroneously, that 
had you such a publication properly conducted, 
your members would take more care to collect and 
prepare reports of deceased Friends, which would 
prove very useful and instructive to survivors, 
especially the younger members of Society. 
Much valuable matter that might be thus used 
is, we may fear, never put on record, because 
you have not been in the habit of doing it, owing 
chiefly to your not having a channel of communi- 
cation for it. There are frequently in the Re- 
view interesting accounts, which, if collected and 
some of them, it may be, a little enlarged, and at 
the year’s end published as an Annual Monitor, 
would prove very useful. Our young Friends 
may be much benefitted by having such reports 


respecting those whom they have known, or of 
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whom they have heard, and this kind of reading 
is really much wanted for them.’ 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY Meetinc.—As our 
paper goes to press in the middle of the week, 
small opportunity is afforded of presenting in our 
present issue an account of the proceedings of 
the Yearly Meeting which commenced in this 
city on the 20th inst. After the usual prelimin- 
ary business at the opening of the meeting, on 
Second day morning, the Clerk was about to read 


'an Epistle from the meeting in Ohio of which 


B. Hoyle is clerk, when objections were inter- 
posed, and the remaining part of that sitting 
and the whole of the afternoon sitting were oe- 
cupied in earnest discussion on the subject and 
on questions connected with it. At length the 
Clerk read the Epistle, and the meeting adjourned 
until 10 o’clock next day. The Epistles from 
London and Dublin Yearly Meetings, and the 
general Epistle issued by the former, were then 
read, and it appeared that no Epistle had been 
sent to Philadelphia from any of the American 
Yearly Meetings. 

Although there was a large expression of disap- 
proval of continuing the correspondence with the 
seceding body in Ohio, which correspondence has 
been considered by the other Yearly Meetings in 
this country as an act on our part so far constitu- 
ting a separation from the Society of Friends, as to 
render it improper for them to maintain a corres- 
pondence with us, yet a committee to essay replies 
to the three Epistles addressed to us was ap- 
pointed. During the consideration of this sub- 
ject a proposition had been made that no Epistle 
should be sent to Ohio, and that all the other 
Yearly Meetings, excepting the bodies claiming 
to be Ohio Yearly Meeting, should be invited 
to join with Philadelphia in the appointment of 
committees, not to exceed three or four Friends 
from each Yearly Meeting, to meetin conference, 
and endeavor to settle the existing difficulties in 
our Society. The rejection of this proposition 
and the decision to address an Epistle to the 
separate body in Ohio, led to a proposal that on 
the withdrawal of those who had joined in the 
latter step, such Friends as wished to retain their 
membership and connection with the Society of 
Friends, should remain and hold Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting in unity with the ancient Yearly 
Meetings. 

While an expression of approbation of this 
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proposal was in progress, strong opposition was | 


made by some who had joined in the acts 


which, unretracted, rendered its adoption im-|} 


perative, and various plans were urged upon 


the meeting to obviatethe impending movement. | 
A minute was at last made, to the effect, that 
there should be a suspension of correspondence 
for this year, with the body in Ohio from which 
an Epistle had been received, and that no reply 
should be sent to the Epistles received from Lon- 
don and Dublin, and that the subject of our cor- | 
respond nee with the Yearly Meetings of the 
Society should be referred for consideration to 
the Representatives from the Quarterly Meetings, 
constituted a Committee for the purpose, re- 
port to be made next year, it being provided that 
no decision of this meeting in reference to doc- 
trine or discipline should be unsettled. 
Unsatisfactory as this conclusion was to large 
portions of the meeting, and slight as the ground is 
to hope for any beneficial result, it was submitted 
to, and the meeting adjourned about 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon, to 10 o’clock on 4th day morning. 


, On the 3lst of Third month, at his residence 
in Lynn, Massachusetts, Gootp Brown, aged 66 years, 
ber of Salem Monthly Meeting. 


nosen 


a valued m¢ 
Having < 
moved in early 
he was ens 
Englis! 
acqu I 


the profession of teacher, he re- 
life to the city of New York, where 
for many years as principal of an 
lassical Academy, in which position he 
extensive reputation as a faithful and suc- 
cessful instructor. He was zealous in the perform- 
ance nded duties, and his pupils remem- 
ber h affection, as one peculiarly skilful in 
ywledge, and as a friend whose example 
as an incentive to industry and perse- 
verance also as a stimulus to good works and to 
the pursuit of “the inheritance incorruptible and 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 
Soon after establishment of his Seminary in 
New York, he published the “Institutes of English 
Grammar,” a book which soon supplanted, to a great 
works of Murray and his ec pyists, and 
the basis of many subsequent 
compil After relinquishing the labors of the 
school-room, he removed to Lynn, devoting the re- 
mainder of his life principally to literary labor. The 
first edition of his great work, the “Grammar of 
English Grammars,” was published in 1851, embodying 
the results of twenty-six years’ d 
search. In philosophical arrangement, comprehen- 
nition, terse expression, and accurate eluci- 
lation, this yk has, perhaps, no superior in the 
elementary literature of any language. , 
to its publication were devoted, as fully as 
g health would admit, to a laborious and 
thorough revision of all his works, for new stereotype 
editions. Heread the last proofs about two weeks 
before his death, when he felt, as he remarked to a 
friend, was done.” He was then 
nearer than his friends imagined to the close of a life 
of usefulness, and he might well renew the following | 
acknowledgement which appears in the preface of his | 


impart 
serve 


the 


extent, the 


which has served as 


tions. 


sive de 


. The six years 
subsequ “nt 


declinin 


1 ‘ 
that his “ work 


iligent labor and re- | 
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ble to moderate wishes, has enabled 
this task under favorable circumstance with ar 
unselfish, independent aim. Not with vainglorious 
pride, but with reverent gratitude to God, I acknow- 
ledgé this advantage, giving thanks for the signal 
mercy which has upborne me to the long-continued 
effort.” This feeling of humble dependence and 
reverent thankfulness influenced his daily walk and 
conversation, rendering him weighty and deliberate in 
counsel, and preparing him for a happy and peaceful 
resignation of his stewardship when he had accom- 
plished the task that was set before him. 


me to 


$s, and 


pursue 


NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 
The Summer Term of this Institution 
on the 6th of Fifth mo., and in 
satisfactory classification of the pupils, it 
that parents will arrange for their cl 
present on the morning of that day. 
Applications for admission may be made t 
JOSEPH CARTLAND, Principal 
» Bal. 


order 


Providence 


ANNUAL MONITOR. 

It is probably generally known, that for many 
a small volume has been annually published in 
don, under the title of “ Annual Monitor,’ main 
signed as a record of the deaths which occu 
the members of our Society in Great Britai 
panied with such brief memorials con 
ceased as may be prepared and apprové 

Believing that a similar record of the deaths of 
Friends in this country would be appreciate 
mittee of the Tract Association of Friends 
York have offered to perform the editor 
preparing it for the press. 

To render the work interesting and satisfactory 
committee must rely upon the aid of Friends in the 
several Yearly Meetings. They therefore request to 
be furnished with the requisite information as l 
as may be practicable, and that the communi 
forwarded to them state clearly the name, dat 
cease, age, place of residence, &c., of the Friend 
death is reported. 

In addition to these, when circumstances will war- 
rant it, short biographical sketches, 
the lives and closing scenes of those 
removed from our midst, will add 
interest of the reports. Much care in th 
be needed, to avoid any appearance of 
creature, or ascribing to frail humanity 
which belongs to the Master only. 

All accounts should be attested by 
quainted with the circumstances relat 
correspondent of the meeting in the lin 
the deceased had resided. 

Communications for the 
dressed to the care of 

WILLIAM WOOD, 389 Broadw 
. 


HENRY DICKINSON, 24 Cliff s 
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OUTLINES OF DR. LIVINGSTON’S JOURNEYS ANI 

DISCOVERIES IN CENTRAL SOUTH AFRICA 

(Continued from page 508.) 

On the day after Dr. Livingston’s arrival, he 
conducted two religious services amongst the 
people. These proved the last as well as the 
first at which Sebitoané was present; and upon 
this account the Missionary looked back upon 
them with mingled feelings of sorrow and satis- 
faction, for, just as the chief began to see the 


large work :—“ The success of other labors, answera-! accomplishment of his long-cherished desire, he 
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was se ioe with pneumonia, ina in a fortnight | face, and ecehdente freque atly 0 occur in crossing. 
expired. This loss was severely felt by Dr. | | It was quite calm when | went over in the morn- 
Livingston ; but the people gathered round him, F ing to hold a service in the town, but as the 
and said, ‘‘ Do not leave us; though Sebitoané is time for taking an altitude of the sun approac shed, 


‘dead, his children remain; and you must treat | | the waves were running so high that it was only 


them as you would have treated him.’ But| by great persuasion I could induce the people to 
kind as their conduct was, “ they are,” writes | paddle me back again.” 
Dr. Livingston, “the most savage race of people Who can describe the traveller's joy in thus 
we have ever seen.” | finding what he then believed, and has since 
The country at which he had now arrived pre- | | proved to be, the key of $ Southern and Central 
sented, for hundreds of miles, a dead level, in-| Africa! for the stream he now surveyed was not 
terlaced by a perfect labyrinth of rivers, with|a mere wide waste of waters, but a mighty ar- 
their countless tributaries, and numerous enter- | tery, supplying life to the teeming population of 
ing and re-entering branches. On this account| Central South Africa. 
it is called “‘ Linotkanoka,”’ (rivers upon rivers,)| But deep as was the interest which Dr. Liv- 
and constitutes a region marvellously different | ingston felt in the scenery now spread out before 
from that which the blank spaces on our African | him, that interest was chiefly concentrated upon 
maps were supposed to indicate. But after a/ the inhabitants of this fine region. Having ob- 
residence of two months, Dr. Livingston was | tained so auspicious an introduction to these, he 
convinced, that though rich and fertile in an ex- | resolved to cultivate their acquaintance, in the 
traordinary degree, the periodical rise of its nu-| belief that the Gospel, with its accompanying 
merous streams, and the prevalence of the de- | power and results, would make them a great and 
structive ‘‘ tzetse,” formed fatal objections to it | prosperous people. 
as a Missionary centre, and that his benevolent} Filled with these purposes, his heart swelling 
design of removing his own people thither, that | with large anticipations and generous designs, 
their social and spiritual improvement might be | our traveller once more bends his steps back 
carried forward without molestation from their | again, partly over the weary way he had pre- 
savage neighbors, the Dutch Boers, would be | viously traced, and partly upon the Tamunacle 
impracticable. . /and the Zouga, rejoicing as one that findeth 
It is necessary to the clear understanding of | great spoil. On reaching the latter river, under 
Dr. Livingston’s fourth and final journey, and | | date October 1, 1851, he thus refers to the fu- 
consequently to the most important of his ex-|ture: ‘You will see by the accompanying 
plorations, that the position of Linyanti should | sketch what an immense region God has in His 
be kept in mind, for to this point we shall find | providence opened up. . . . I think it will 
he once and again returned, while performing | be impossible to make a fair commencement, un- 
the great achievements of the last four years and | less I can secure two years devoid of family cares. 
ahalf. It was during his stay here, also, that|I shall be obliged to go southward, perhaps to 
he first visited that magnificent stream whose | the Cape, in order to have my uvula excised and 
course to the Mozambique Channel he — my arm mended. It has occurred to me, that 
quently traced, and whose ample bosom, in all|as we must send our children to England soon, 
probability, is destined, at no distant pe " iod, to| it will be no great additional expense to send 
become the noble pathway of the traveller, the|them now along with their mother. This ar- 
trader, and the Missionary, into the hitherto| rangement would enable me to proceed alone, 
untraversed centre of the great African Conti-| and devote about two, or perhaps three, years to 
nent. In different parts of its course, it bears | this new region; but I must beg your sanction, 
the names of Secheke, Leeambye, and an and, if you please, let it be given or withheld as 
At the point first reached by Dr. Livingston, it| soon as you can conveniently, so that it might 
is called the Secheke. But these vi rious designa-| meet me at the Cape. To orphanize my children 
tions sil mply mean “the river,” a distinction to | will be like tearing out my bowels ; but when I 
Which it is well entitled. Our traveller’s visit | can find time to write fully, you will perceive it 
to its banks will best be described in his own | is the only way, except giving up the region al- 
words : “‘ We proceeded on horseback about 100 | together. When we consider the multitudes 
miles farther than the place where the wagon| which, in the providence of God, have been 
stood, to see the Secheke, or river of the Barotze. | brought to light in the country of Sebitoané— 
It is from 300 to 500 yards broad, and at the | the probability that, in our efforts to evangelize, 
end of a remarkably dry season had a very large | we shall put a stop to the slave trade in a large 
volume of water in it. The waves lifted the | region, and, by means of the highway into the 
canoes, and made them roll beautifully, and ‘north which we have discovered, bring unknown 
brought back old scenes to my reme mbrance. | nations within the sympathies of the Christian 
And though the banks are from sixtee n to twenty | world—if I were to choose my lot, it would be 
feet in height, we saw evidence of its annual | to reduce this new language, translate the Bible 
overflow fifteen miles beyond. When the wind | into it, and be the means of forming a church. 
blows, waves of considerable size rise on its sur-| Let this be accomplished, I think I could then 
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lie down and die contented.” 
thizing with the spirit of this appeal, and enter- 
ing heartily into the object of their admirable 
Missionary, the Directors of the London Mis- 
sionary Society gave at once their cordial sanc- 
tion to his design, and placed at his disposal the 
means for meeting the expenses he had incurred. 

We now enter upon Dr. Livingston’s fourth 
and greatest exploratory enterprise. Having 
accompanied Mrs. Livingston and his children 


to Cape Town, a thousand miles from Kolobeng, | 


and sent them to the care of the Directors in 


menced that memorable journey, which, whether 
we consider its extent, its perils, the additions 
made by it to geographical science and ethnology, 
or its probable consequences, social and spiritual, 
to the tribes of Central and Southern Africa, has, 
we believe, no parallel in the history of modern 
travel. In proceeding from Cape Town to Ku- 
ruman, he met with obstacles and misadventures, 
which, at the time, proved trying to his ardent 


the finger of God, for it was during this deten- 
tion that the Trans-Vaal Boers (unhappily re- 


cognized by‘the British Government as a free | 


Republic) made a murderous attack upon the 
Bakwains, solely because their chief, Sechele, an 
admirable Christian man, would not become their 
vassal, or secure for them a monopoly of the 
traffic in ivory, by prohibiting English traders 


from passing through his country to the north. 
Ascribing this assertion of his undoubted right 
to the influence of Dr. Livingston, these ruthless 
men resolved to wreak their vengeance upon the 
Missionary, and made no secret of their mur- 


derous design. 
native location at Kolobeng, and killed sixty of 
the Bakwains, they hastened to the Mission- 
house. 


trated, they proceeded to appropriate or wantonly 
destroy his property, for which to this day he 
has received no compensation. Distressed as he 
was by these sad events, the following passage 
shows the Christian estimate he had formed of 
them, and the important influence they exerted 
upon his subsequent proceedings : 


than ever to open up a new way to the interior; 
and the experience of that kind Providence which 
prevented me from falling into the hands of those 
who would, at least, have sadly crippled my ef- 
forts, encourages me to hope that God graciously 
intends to make some further use of me. 
The losses we have sustained amount to upwards 
of £300. We shall move the more lightly now 
that we can put all our goods into one wagon.” 
His detention at Kuruman, though trying, was 
necessary, but at length he proceeded in a N. N. 
W. direction, though by a different route from 


Deeply sympa- | 


visit. 


Having, therefore, desolated the | 


|almost unapproachable. 
On reaching the spot, the commandant | 
repeatedly expressed his disappointment at not |tain a foothold above the water, often deep, out 


capturing Dr. Livingston, and his determination | of which it grew, our traveller and his native at- 
to have his head. This design having been frus-|tendant struggled on toward the open stream, 





“The de-| 


termination of the Boers makes me more resolved | 


| bosom. 
they paddled down the Chobe about twenty miles, 
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that taken on previous journeys, in order to avoid 
the fly. This new path brought him intoa 
densely-wooded country, where, to his great sur- 
prise, he found vines growing luxuriantly, and 
yielding clusters of dark purple grapes. But it 
was a weary journey both for man and beast, 
as the grass was from eight to ten feet high, and 
our traveller was compelled to perform the double 
duty of driver and road-maker, ‘‘ having,” as he 
tells us, “either the axe or the whip in hand all 
day long till we came to lat. 18° 4.” At this 


| point, he found himself approaching the Chobe, 
England, on the 8th of June, 1852, he com- | 


and entering that network of rivers previously 
described. But the state of things now differed 
widely from that which existed on his former 
Then the waters were at their lowest 
point, and flowed within their ordinary channels, 
but now the country was flooded. This was a 


| formidable difficulty, and it was much increased 


by the sudden illness of all his attendants, save 
one lad. He had therefore to work his way to 


| Linyanti almost unassisted, being compelled to 
spirit, but in which he subsequently recognized | 


leave invalids and wagon behind. But he had 
a brave heart, and went forward. Having with 
some difficulty crossed the smallest of these 
streams, he and his companion reached one, 
named the Sanshurah, half a mile broad, and 
abounding with hippopotami. Embarking ina 
small pontoon which he had brought with him 
from Cape Town, he proceeded across the flooded 
country in search of the Chobe. After “ splash- 
ing,’”’ as he terms it, “through twenty miles of 
an inundated plain,’ he climbed a high tree, and 
was gladdened by a sight of the much-desired 
river; but, on approaching it, he found a broad 
cheveaux-de-frise of papyrus, reeds, and other 
aquatic plants, interlaced with a creeper resem- 
bling the convolvulus, which rendered the Chobe 
But by breaking or 
bending down this rank vegetation, so as to ob- 


taking the pontoon with them. But a still more 
formidable barrier than reeds and flags presented 
itself, in what he calls ‘“‘a horrid sort of grass, 


|about six feet high, and having serrated edges, 


which cut the hands most cruelly, wore my strong 
moleskin ‘ unmentionables’ quite through at the 
knees, and my shoes, nearly new, at the toes.” 
Three days were thus spent amongst that mass 
of reeds; but, though constantly wading, and 


wet up to the middle, he slept. soundly at night, 


|and on the fourth day was rewarded by reaching 


the river and launching the pontoon upon its 
Joyfully embarking in this frail craft, 


when they arrived at a village of the Makololo. 
The natives stood aghast at this apparition. In- 
trenched, as they supposed, by their rivers, they 
believed themselves unapproachable. Dr. Liv- 
ingston’s sudden arrival, therefore, was to them 
a great marvel, and the achievement exalted him 
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in their eyes. The only explanation they could ay euclil | the garter porter took my card and went through all 
devise for so strange an event was, that “he had | the neighboring shops seeking information for 
fallen on them as from a cloud, yet came riding | me, with a kindness of manner which was really 
on a hippopotamus,”’ (pontoon. ) quite touching. At another time I was walking 
(To be continued.) with a friend, and the day being rainy, she de- 
pee termined to try a little alley that took us home 
THOUGHTS OF FRANCE AND THE FRENCH. by a shorter road. A workman who was em- 
Much of a person’s experience in France de-| ployed in repairing a house in this alley warned 
pends on the spirit in which one comes into it. | her that the gate was probably shut and locked 
The leading trait of the French character is ap-| at that hour, ‘but she persisted. When we came 
probative ness ; it runs through and colors all their | to the gate and found it locked, it would have 
modes of thought and life. They are quick- | been quite like most workmen that we know to 
witted and shrewd, and detect with instinctive | laugh and say, “ I told you so—now you see you 
sagacity the feelings of those with whom they | will have to go round after all.”” But our young 
have de alings. Ifa person comes among them | man was struck with compassion—came up smil- 
full of dislike and suspicion, showing. by his | ing very amiably—and began climbing the gate, 
manner that he expects to be cheated, he excites | | which was considerably higher than his head, 
the strongest feeling of the French mind against | clattering and struggling manfully with his 
him. Feeling that they are not trusted, there} wooden shoes till he was fairly over, when he 
is aroused at once a rivalry of mere shrewdness. | went in search of the man who had the key, who 
When a person commences chafling, haggling | seemed easy to be entreated, and came forth in 
and “beating down,” as the current phrase is, | the rain to let us through. 
his French neighbor immediately says to him.| Now in England we should surely have beeu 
self, “‘ Fort bien; two can play at that,’ and, | refused—not from any want of good feeling, but 
being on his own ground, speaking his own lan-| from that national sense of order which makes 
guage, ten to one he fools his opponent with his| one adhere tenaciously in all cases to a rule once 
own weapons. promulgated—a sense rarely found in their gayer 
They are accused of having all sorts of prices, | and good-natured neighbor. I have noticed that 
and of being mere tricksters ina bargain. They|in all those situations in which English and 
have so far as this, that when they perceive they | American people generally growl, French people 
have to do with a person who is a hackneyed bar-| laugh. For instance, if you are in a crowd of 
gainer, they will put an extra charge on goods, | mingled English and French, struggling through 
so as to allow themselves room for that gradual | the narrow way of a custom-house, ‘when you hear 
full of price which they perceive to be indispen-|a surly growl you may be sure it is expressed in 
sable in his eyes, and this they will do with a; English, but the man who, pressed almost out 
good-humored drollery, peculiarly French. But| of breath, smiles and says, with what voice he 
{ am acquainted with people who have re-| has left, “ pardon,” is French. In this respect, 
sided here six and seven years, who give quite| certainly, the French race have a radical advan- 
satisfactory accounts of the honesty, fairness and | tage over us Anglo-Saxons. Dr. Johnson very 
justness with which they have generally been happily defines good humor as a habit of being 
treated in all the necessary intercourse between | pleased—this pertains in an eminent degree to 
man and man. |\them. Those thousand little sharpnesses and 
The French race are kindlier mannered than | rudenesses of social life which obtain among the 
the Anglo-Saxon, gentler and softer in all their| more earnest and graver races are all softened 
address and the mode of their intercourse. A| down among the French by the oil of gladness, 
stranger unacquainted with the language is/|and the futile trials of life, which their more 
assisted in his first struggles and researches| serious neighbors combat with testy eagerness, 
through the streets, with a kindness sometimes | they laugh off with easy gayety. 
quite touching. One notices the gentleness of the French par- 
For instance, you ring at the door of the| ticularly in their treatment of animals and of 
porter’s lodge and inquirea direction; and the|children. Paris is the paradise of domestic pets. 
answer comes perhaps in a torrent of provincial| Cats, which in our great cities are too often 
French, in which your inexperienced ear dimly | terror-stricken, half-starved fugitives, whose wild 
discerns ‘au fond”— au gauche’’—“ au| looks and bristling fur betray their constant ex- 
troisiéme,”’ or some other matter of the kind. | perience and fear of ill usage, are here a sort of 
When he sees by your blank look that you are a| household divinity. The conciergerie, or porter’s 
stranger, he looks at you with the most patroniz-| room, in almost every court, has its cat sitting 
ing, benevolent airs in the world, and though he/ in glossy pride with a comfortable air of conscious 
cannot forbear repeating the French deluge, it is| security and dignity, and you cannot please an 
done with such evident good-will, and so many | owner, man or woman, more than bya kind word 
explanatory gestures, that somehow it puts you|to the cat. This is sure to call up a genial smile 
quite at ease. At one place where I inquired, | and nod, and is quite as sure a passport to favor 
without finding the person whom I was seeking, | and good offices as the admiration of a baby to 
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the heart of a mother. 
gerie one day, in going to the studio of an artist, 
I saw a sprightly little Angora kitten, and, pick- 
ing it up, carried it with me into the studio. In 
a few the wife of the concierge was 
filling the passage with inquiries and lamenta- 
tions for her lost pet—she was sure it must be 
stolen—according to her, the extreme beauty and 


moments 


desirableness of her darling made her daily cause | 


of inquietude, lest it should be torn from her— 
all the world wanted her kitten, 
comforted when she found that the treasure had 
been but borrowed, and very smilingly accorded 
me the privilege of petting the ds arling from time 


to time when | came that way. 


than our common ones. I saw the other day a 
creature of immense size in the door of a flower- | 
shop, and stopped to pat it. Puss, awaking from 
a reverie, put out her paw with such vivacity 
that I drew back, fearing a scratch. 
woman laughed, mie picking up the cat asa 
mother would a baby, kissed and held it up for 
me to admire, 
of her, that if I only knew her I should find her 
‘“‘ excessivement douce.” 

In the same manner dogs are petted, and gen- 


erally led about with a string, lest somebody | 


should steal them. The printed handbill, ‘ chien 
perdu,” which often meets the eye on the wall, | 
testifies tothe yearnings of some bereaved owner. 
One sometimes sees the little rough dogs of car- 
ters or draymen riding on the back of their 
horses, with all the security of practiced horse- 
men, or rather horsedogs, and the man is not 
a little propitiated if you notice his quadruped 
friend. 

This tenderness for the animal creation extends 
even to the modes of butchering. Nobody has 
the right to kill a pig in the city—but all must 
be taken to an institution for that purpose made 
and provided, where the arrangements are so 


made that the stroke of death gives the least pos- | 


sible pain or terror, and the same care, I am told, 
extends to other species of butchering. 

But the idolatry young chil lren is some- 
thing yet more remarkable. The devotion to 
them resembles more a passion than an affection. 
The tireless patience, the unceasing devotion with | 
which the little one is regarded, the admiration 
which waits on all its whims and caprices, which 
is blind to the faults even of children not one’s 
own, is quite remarkable. 

In this excessive and passionate fondness, and 
the consequent boundless indulgence of young 
children, may be found, perhaps, one cause of 
that want of stamina and sustained strength, 
which appears in French history. The nation 
are vain, quick, clever, brilliant, but have the 
fickleness, the impulsiveness of natures that have 
never been discip!ined—never taughtself-control. 
The French regard the English system of family 
government with horror—it is something of 


ot 


Pessing: by the concier- | 


and she was only | 


These Angora | 
eats grow very large, and have much longer fur 


The shop- 


telling me that there was no fear | 
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which they can form no conception—it seems to 
‘them rigid and eruel, and they say that however 
it may do for English children, it would never 
apply to their own. The idea so current in all 
literature, and in common prejudice, of the entire 
| want of domestic life in France, is quite false and 
mistaken, certainly as concerns the present gen- 
eration. 

Intelligent French people who have observed 
dispassionately their own national excellencies 
and defects, and who have of course an intimat 
knowledge of their social manners, say that it is 
false. A French gentleman said to me the other 
evening, “It is true that the French, as com- 
pared with the Anglo-Saxon race, are greatly 
deficient in the element of truth and steadiness 
| —they are not so reliable. Their excessive ap- 


probativeness leads them too often to say what is 


| agree able before what is truae—but what is alleged 
|as to our want of domestic feeling, is particular); 
untrue. Weare too fond of our children, to 
unwilling to cross them, even for their 
This view of the waeusth and 
French domestic life has been confirmed by m 
observation of the interiors of many Frenc! 
families where I have been received on terms oi 
intimacy. 

But whatever may be said of the French sys- 
|tem of family government as to its effects it 
forming strong and self-reliant characters, it is 
| certain that it forms very agreeable children. On¢ 
|sees French children continually in Paris. In 
the public gardens and walks, one is among then 
lall the time, and more well-bred, peaceable, well- 
behaved little creatures, cannot be imagined 
| Their manners, modes of address, &c., are 2! 
| gentle and agreeable—perhaps because the ele- 
ment of approbativeness is instinctive with them 
and more, perhaps, that from the cradle upwards 
it is the great object to teach the child to b 
agreeable and polite. Iwas amused in reading 
‘the rules of an institution for the care of th 
babies of working women (of which I shall speal 

| hereafter), to find the following: 

‘Its mother should teach it to be 
polite, good, and grateful.” 

Whatever people make a first object is gener- 
| ally accomplished ; the urbanity which makes 
French society so charming commences in the 
| cradle. 

In coming from England, one is struck with 
ithe manners of the French common people 
entirely wanting in a sort of obsequiousness, 
which obtains in an aristocratic country. They 
are pleasant, good-humored, and obliging—but 
those downcast looks of utter humiliation and 
self-abasement which one sees in English lower 
classes in the presence of superiors in rank, does 
never appear. It would appear that the revolu- 
tions of France have made clean work with all 
that. The general air of the common people is 
as thoroughly democratic as in America.—Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, in The Independent. 
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ALL’S WELL. 
BY D. N. WASSON. 
Sweet voiced Hope! thy fine discourse 
Foretold not half life’s good to me; 
Thy painter, Fancy, hath not force 
To show how sweet it is fo be. 
Thy witching dream, 
And pictured scheme, 
To match the fact still want the power ; 
Thy promise brave, 
From birth to grave, 
Life’s boon may beggar in an hour. 


Ask and receive,” 'tis sweetly said; 
Yet what to plead for, know I not— 
For wish is worsted, hope o’ersped, 
And aye to thanks return my thoughts : 
If | would pray, 
I’ve naught to say 
But this, that God may be God still; 
In Him to live, 
Is aye to give, 
And, sweeter than my wish, His will. 


Oh wealth of life beyond all bound! 
Eternity each moment given ! 
What plummet may the present sound? 
Who promises a future heaven ? 
Or glad, or grieved, 
Oppressed, relieved, 
In blackest night or brightest day, 
Still pours the flood 
Of golden good, 
And more than heartfull fills me aye. 


My wealth is common—lI possess 
No petty province, but the whole— 
What's mine alone is mine far less 
Than treasures shared by every soul. 
Talk not of store, 
Millions or more, 
Uf values which the purse may hold, 
But this divine, 
1 own the mine, 
Whose grains outweigh a planet’s gold. 


In every beam that fills the day; 
All hearts of men my coffers are, 
My ores arterial tides convey. 
The fields, the skies, 
And sweet replies 
f thought ¢o thought are my gold-dust— 
The oaks, the brooks, 
And speaking looks, 
Of lover’s faith and friendship’s trust. 


4 ; ony 

7 | have a stake in every star, 
3 

a 

a 
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Life’s youngest tides, joy-brimming, flow 
For him who lives above all years, 
Who all immortal makes the now 
And is not ta’en in time’s arrears. 
His life ’s a hymn, 
The seraphim 
Might hark to hear or help to sing ; 
And to his soul, 
The wondrous whole 
Its bounty all doth daily bring. 


All mine is thine, the sky-soul saith, 
The wealth I am must thou become; 
Richer and richer, breath by breath, 
Immortal gain, immortal room. 
And since all his, 
Mine also is, 
Life’s gift outruns my fancies far ; 
And drowns the dream 
In larger stream, 
As morning drinks the Morning star! 
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[The following stanzas, written by Martha Mifflin, 
probably in 1820, were recited by our late friend, 
Margaret Parker, very near her close, as the compo- 
sition of a beloved friend of her youth, and as having 
been much in her mind.] 


A REFLECTION. 
“ The soul of man was made to walk the skies’”—* 
Delightful truth ! it must indeed be so ; 
Else why superior does the spirit rise, 
And leave so far this chequer’d scene below ? 


Why, with presumptuous wing, so often dare 
The abode of angels fearlessly explore, 
Breathe with extatic joy a purer air, 


And through the regions of perfection soar ? 


It was not made to love this whirling ball, 

To satiate in the pleasures earth can give; 
Gaze on this little round and deem it all— 

And deem most favor’d, who unchasten’d live. 


Ah no! how different is the sweet employ 

Of those who feel but journeying here below; 
Blameless, they antedate their promis’d joy, 

And bless the hand that gives them transient wo. 


They look around with tenderness and love, 
On fellow pilgrims through a vale of tears ; 

The plaint impatient gently they reprove, 

Pointing to where the port of bliss appears ; 


That port, where wearied virtue meets repose, 
Safe from the trammels of this toiling scene ; 
Smile at life’s train of visionary woes, 
And feel more blest than if they had not been. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 4th 
inst. have been received. 

Exeianp.—The borough elections were over, and 
the county elections were progressing. The result 
was uncertain. Cobden, Bright, Layard, and several 
other eminent opposition members of the late Parlia- 
ment, are defeated. The advocates of the Chinese 
war claimed the result of the elections, so far as they 
had gone, as a verdict of the people in favor of that 
war. A serious election riot occurred at Kidderminster, 
in which the successful candidate, a liberal, was badly 
injured. 

Christie, the second officer of the American ship J. 
L. Bogart, has been sentenced to transportation for 
life, for shooting at one of the crew during «a mutiny 
on board the ship at Liverpool. 

The Princes of Oude are about to make a tour 
through the provinces of England, with the view of 
endeavoring to create a public feeling in their favor. 

Austria anD Sarpin1a.—Austria has issued a new 
circular, complaining of Sardinia’s continued insult- 
ing conduct. England and France have made a strong 
remonstrance to both Austria and Sardinia to preserve 
peace. 

It is said that the intervention of the British and 
French governments for the arrangement of the exist- 
ing differences between the Anstrian and Sardinian 
governments, has been favorably received, and it is 
hoped that diplomatic relations will be restored sooner 
than was expected. 

Russia.—The scarcity that existed in Finland at 
the commencement of winter, consequent upon a de- 
ficient harvest, had increased to fearful famine. Much 
of the grain forwarded from other parts of Russia was 
detained by the vessel being frozen up in the ice, ren- 
dering it necessary to resort to the slower process of 
land carriage: and though the Imperial magazines in 
the south of Finland were opened some time since, 
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the difficulty of communication with the remote dis- 
tricts had much impeded the intended aid. Some of 


. ss ei 
the people were said to be living on a bread made of | 


bark and straw, and a number had died of starvation. 


A similar state of things existed in Swedish Lapland, | 


and the government of Sweden had been earnestly 
endeavoring to remedy it. 

Iraty.—The King of Naples has sent the Chevalier 
Pianelli on a semi-official mission, to attempt an ar- 
rangement with France and England. He has arrived 
at Paris. 

Mo.paviaA and Watiacnia.—The Austrian troops 


have completely evacuated the Principalities, and the | 
Turks have begun to do the same. The idea of uniting | 


the two provinces under an independent prince meets 
with favor in some quarters. 

Sparin.—The offers of Mexico do not meet the de- 
mands of Spain, and a disposition for war is still mani- 
fested. Jt is reported, that even in case of an arrange- 


ment with Mexico, a Spanish force will occupy some | 


portion of the Mexican territory, ‘to protect Spanish 
subjects.” 


Cuiva.—The report that the Emperor had disap- | 
proved of the course of the Governor of Canton is not 
On the contrary, it was believed, at the | 


confirmed. 
last accounts, that the latter had received orders ex- 
pressing the utmost confidence in his ability to deal 
with foreigners, recommending clemency, but that 
failing, the strangers were to be driven out. No 
further active hostilities had taken place, except an 
attack on the junks in the Canton River. It is stated 
that 10,000 houses have been recently destroyed at 
and near Canton. 
Nankin is said to have been destroyed in a conflict 
between the Imperialists and rebels. 

Ecyrt.—The Viceroy has been travelling through 


. * . . . *4* : . i 
his dominions, inspecting their condition, and institu- 
ting important reforms. The taxes have been reduced, | 


and are to be levied from individuals instead of by 
villages ; measures have been taken for the protection 
of the lives, liberty and property of the subjects; and 


the magistrates are to be selected by the people. | 


The Viceroy has appointed as Governor of Sennaar 
his chief secretary, who is a Christian, and has had a 


European education; and the district between Alex- | 


andria and Cairo has been placed under the govern- 
ment of an Egyptian. Such appointments have been 
heretofore confined to Turks. 


brought to a close, by the aid of the Liberian repub- 
lic. The legislature and people of that colony have 
since applied for annexation to the republic asa 
county. 
interior has proved quite successful and healthy. 


South Aragica.—la consequence of the infatuation | 


of the natives on the borders of Cape Colony with a 
pretended prophet, who has persuaded them to sell 
all their cattle, &c., and make no provision for sup- 
porting life, famine has commenced among them. The 
government of the colony has endeavored to dispel 
the superstition, but without effect. 

Nicaracua.—Col. Lockridge, the commander of the 
Walker forces on the San Juan River, at the last ac- 
counts had retreated without attacking Castillo, and 
the river was again in the possession of the Costa 
Ricans. He had subsequently collected his disbanded 
troops, with a view of endeavoring to join Walker by 
way of Panama. Walker was said to be still at Rivas. 

Cusa.—An attempt has been made to assassinate 
the English Consul at Havana, on account of his ex- 
posures of the slave trade. Recent accounts mention 
the sailing, under the American flag, of the barque 
Minnetonka, formerly of New York, nominally for 
Madagascar, but really, it was believed, for a cargo of 
slaves from Africa. A new decree has been issued to 
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The famous porcelain tower of | 


|the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott 





The new settlement in the highlands of the | 





register imported slaves; also one recognizing th 
right of foreign consuls to act with the government 
officials in administering upon the effects of strangers 
dying intestate. 

Mexico.—The U. S. troops sent to protect America: 
citizens at the mines in the lately acquired territor 
known as the Gadsden Purchase, have crossed thé 
line into Mexico, and taken a position in the State of 
Sonora. The people of that State are said to be flock- 
ing to them for protection from Indians and robbers. 

Domestic.--The Department of the Interior has near- 
ly completed the arrangements for the constructior 
of the wagon road to the Pacific. Proposals have been 
issued by the Post Office Department for carrying the 
entire letter mail from the Mississippi to San Fran- 
cisco in four-horse coaches, semi-monthly, 
and semi-weekly. 

A person recently arrived from Kansas informs the 
Evansville (Ind.) Journal, that the Free State men 
in the Territory intend to vote at the approaching 


the 


weekly 


| election, feeling confident in their overwhelming num- 


bers. This is in direct contradiction of all other state- 
ments. In arranging the voting places, it is stated 
the pro-slavery officers have not allowed a single poll 
to be opened in Lawrence, one of the largest towns in 
the territory, containing several thousand inhabitants, 
but have fixed upon five obscure places where the 
voting for the county must be done. A recent muni- 
cipal election in Leavenworth City resulted in the 
choice of the Free State candidate for Mayor, by a 
majority of 180 over all others. 

The first locomotive crossed the new railroad bridge 
over the Illinois river at Peoria, on the 4th inst. This 
bridge, the first constructed across a navigable rive: 
in Illinois, is a drawbridge 293 feet long, of the kind 
called double cancell lattice, and is said to be the 
largest of the kind in the United States. 

The Legislatures of several of the Free States have 
appointed committees to consider the action of 
and 
report what proceedings are necessary. Those of 
New York and Ohio have made reports, recommend. 
ing appropriate resolutions and acts. The law pro- 
posed in New York declares that neither descent from 
an African, nor color of skin, shall disqualify any per- 
son from being acitizen of that State ; that every slave 
brought into the State shall be free; and that every 


case, 


| person holding or attempting to hold such a person 
LisgriA.—The hostilities between the Maryland/as a slave, for any time, however short, shall b« 


colony at Cape Palmas and the natives, have been | 


deemed guilty of felony, and subject to imprisonment 
not less than two nor more than ten years. The 
Ohio bill provides for the punishment of any persé 
attempting to hold another as a slave, seizing or de- 
taining any person on pretence of being a fugitive 
slave, or attempting to kidnap any person with intent 
to enslave him in some other State ; but exempts mar- 
shals in the execution of legal process. The legicla- 
tures have not yet acted upon the reports 

The New Orleans Picayune publishes the following 
act, lately passed by the Louisiana legislature : 

An act to prohibit the emancipation of slaves : 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Louisiana, in Gen- 
eral Assembly convened, That from and after the 
passage of this act, no slave shall be emancipated in 
this State. Approved March 6th, 1857. 

Wm. B. Reed of Philadelpia has been appointed by 
the government as Commissioner to China. 

Recent accounts from Charles Sumner state that 
his health has been much improved by the voyage t 
Europe, and that strong hopes are entertained of his 
complete restoration. 

A violent gale, accompanied by rain, hail and snow, 
occurred in the Atlantic States on the 19th and 20th 
inst. At Pottsville, Pa., the snow was 18 inches in 
depth, and at Reading 6 inches. 





